Hi everyone. 

CH: Hello, hello. 

G: We are online. The red light is on. 

CH: On air! 

G: You say, "on air." 

CH: On air, ladies and gentlemen, to talk about dress code and the famous... what do you 
call it? Post-Traumatic Bliss Disorder. 


(04:25) 
G: Which | want to hear about again, and | assume our viewers also want to hear about. 
Yeah, you saw it in the title: "The Post-Traumatic Bliss Disorder." 


For those who are a little bit familiar with psychology, they might say, "Wait a second, Bliss 
Disorder? Wasn't it Stress Disorder?" Our idea is to briefly explain what the famous—or 
infamous—Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder is. Once we understand that, we can look at the 
positive opposite. 


This time, maybe for the very first time, we want to explain why, in the Hare Krishna 
movement, there is such an—yeah, we call it obsession. We know this might offend a couple 
of souls, but | think when we dive deep into this topic, some of you will understand why we 
call it a kind of obsession. There is this obsession with dress, that devotees of Krishna have 
to wear a certain dress. 


We've done a lot of research on this, both on a theological and philosophical level. For 
instance, Srila Prabhupada gave dozens and dozens of quotes emphasizing that dress is 
not so important—we are concerned with the soul. He even expressed, "What | always 
dreamed of, you know, is devotees dressed in Western clothes." 


And yet, | don’t know about you, J., but we somehow got tired of discussing this with many 
devotees, especially those we might call the first generation. We are tired of discussing it on 
a purely theological or philosophical level. Now, we’re trying to understand it from a 
psychological perspective. 


(05:20) 

Why is it that, despite all these statements, despite scriptural evidence, and even despite 
what could be seen as the relative success of those devotees in the West who adopt 
Western-style clothing for outreach, there is still a whole contingency of devotees who 
almost defensively cling to wearing traditional Indian clothes? 


CH: Mhm, so like you say, there has to be some psychological or sociological explanation. 
And this is where you come in with your theory about post-traumatic stress—or rather, 
post-traumatic bliss. 


G: Right, because that’s what Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder is. The war is over, a soldier 
comes back from Iraq. There’s no rational reason why he should freak out when he hears a 
door slamming. But he does—he hears the slam, thinks there’s a bomb, and enters a 
psychological state. That’s PTSD: behavior that doesn’t make sense and is irrational. 


CH: So what's the cause of it? Maybe you can tell us. 


G: Yeah, let’s. It’s good you gave one example of PTSD. | want to give another. | always tell 
people about this combat scene: a soldier has his brother, his comrade, in his arms. He just 
got shot and is dying. While the soldier is experiencing that horrific moment, there’s a 
window open in the neighborhood, and music is playing—let’s say "Dancing Queen" by 
ABBA. 


Years later, perhaps, the soldier is driving from Chicago to Dallas, and "Dancing Queen" 
comes on the radio. He starts sweating, tearing up, shaking, and has to pull over because 
he’s having a breakdown. Obviously, the song has nothing to do with that traumatic 
experience—tt’s not the cause of anything. 


(08:16) 

To bring it back to our topic: | was wondering about this over the past few months. I’ve had 
so many discussions with Srila Prabhupada’s disciples about why they're so attached to this 
dress code. Despite the dozens and dozens of quotes by Srila Prabhupada, and even from a 
purely philosophical point of view—"We are not this body, so why should dress matter so 
much?"—they still seem deeply attached to it. 
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(10:20) 

Often, Chandra Shakaraji, my experience was that even these Prabhupada disciples—who, 
by the way, have done tremendous service for our movement (we don’t want to criticize 
them, just analyze)—often they would agree with my points during our discussions. They 
confirmed that my arguments were correct. 


But two days later, they would again swear by their exotic Indian dress, go to the Harinama 
procession, and so on. This left me wondering: Why? Everything had been discussed, 
everything had been agreed upon—and still, they reverted to their old customs. 


Let me give you an example to illustrate this. About 15 years ago, when Krishna West was 
just starting and all these quotes from Prabhupada were still fresh, | had a private chat on 


Messenger with a prominent female Prabhupada disciple from America. She’s brilliant, 
travels the world, preaches, and gives seminars. | respect her a lot. 


We were discussing the same topic—why devotees should feel free to dress in Western 
clothes, especially in the West. My argument was simple: It’s more practical and intelligent to 
adopt Western clothes, particularly for those who are not monks or nuns. Even for 
renunciates, adjustments can be made. 


At one point, she said, “I’m stopping this discussion.” | was worried and apologized, saying, 
“I’m so sorry if | offended you.” She replied, “No, you didn’t offend me at all. | just took a 
course in college on public debate, and one of the first things you learn is that when your 
argument is defeated, you just declare defeat. | agree with everything you’ve said—it makes 
sense.” 


(13:16) 

But here’s the kicker: For the last 15 years, I’ve only ever seen her wearing a sari—morning 
to evening, traveling, at home, in the car—always a sari. So, like you said, what was the use 
of discussing this? If she agreed that our arguments were valid and correct, why hasn’t 
anything changed? 


Chandra Shakara: | think we’re getting to the core of our point, which we can now elaborate 
on. 


Our point is this: What is this phenomenon we're calling Bliss Disorder? | came to this 
conclusion after thinking about it for a while. Then, one week later, | discovered that 
psychological research has already been done on this topic—specifically, on its positive 
aspects. 


Let me explain it this way: Many of these Prabhupada disciples were young when they 
joined the Hare Krishna movement. Let’s say they were 18, 20, or 25 years old, joining in the 
late 1960s or early 1970s. For them, it was the most blissful and exciting time of their lives. 
That decade—Prabhupada’s presence, the sense of purpose, and the shared mission—was 
their prime time. 


(14:59) 

| think most of Prabhupada’s disciples would agree with us. They tell stories about how they 
picked Srila Prabhupada up from the airport, created tremendous kirtanas to greet him, and 
had these powerful experiences. I’ve heard dozens of stories about how life-changing and 
exhilarating those times were. 


So, what were they wearing at that time? That’s the key point you raised. 


For example, it’s not just dress in this discussion. It can also be certain kirtana melodies, a 
Volkswagen van from that era, or even specific prasadam recipes. | know a Prabhupada 
disciple in Germany who picked Srila Prabhupada up from the airport in a Volkswagen bus. 
Prabhupada sat next to him for two hours. 


Now, imagine if you were that disciple. If you saw one of those rare Volkswagen buses 
today, wouldn't it trigger a profound emotional response? For that devotee, it might be what 
psychologists call a "post-euphoric reaction." 


(17:45) 

In psychological terms, they even call it a "post-euphoric reaction." It’s a strong attachment 
to something positive from the past. So, you might say this “Bliss Disorder” or attachment 
isn't entirely negative—it’s rooted in love and nostalgia. However, it can become problematic 
if it creates the impression for subsequent generations that specific external elements—like 
dress, a particular kirtana melody, or even a Volkswagen bus—are inseparable from genuine 
Krishna consciousness. 


Chandra Shakara: Exactly. It gives the impression that these things are principles rather than 
details. 


G: Right, and that leads us to another concept: Kenneth Arrow’s theory of path dependence. 
This theory explains how certain decisions or policies—like adopting a specific dress code in 
a religious institution—become entrenched over time. Once you’ve committed to a certain 
path, it becomes increasingly difficult to deviate from it. 
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(19:14) 

G: So, as more time passes, the harder it becomes to say, “Actually, this decision might not 
have been the best one.” It’s like karmic entanglement—getting more and more stuck in a 
particular way of doing things. This is where cognitive dissonance comes in: the internal 
conflict of having to question one’s deeply held beliefs or practices. 


For example, let’s talk about the Indian dress code in ISKCON. At some point, it was 
decided that wearing traditional Indian clothes was the way to go. It was believed to please 
Krishna and Srila Prabhupada. Maybe there were even a few quotes to justify it. Over time, 
this became the norm. 


But now, decades later, it’s incredibly hard to question that. For some, it would mean 
re-evaluating their self-identity, or even confronting the idea that this policy might have 


unintentionally created barriers to spreading Krishna consciousness effectively—especially 
among non-Indian populations. 


(20:31) 

Let me use an analogy to illustrate this: the U.S. government and UFOs. Recently, there was 
a congressional hearing about UAPs—uUnidentified Aerial Phenomena. During the hearing, 
one question kept coming up: “Why has the government been hiding this information for over 
50 years?” 


One explanation given was that, initially, there were valid reasons to keep it secret—national 
security concerns, for example. But now, after decades of secrecy, it’s impossible to just say, 
“Oh, by the way, we’ve been lying to you for 50 years.” 


I’m not saying Prabhupada’s disciples have been lying to the second generation of devotees, 
but there’s a similar dynamic. A general decision was made to adopt Indian clothing as the 
standard. Over time, it became deeply ingrained in the culture, to the point where 
questioning it feels almost like an attack on their identity. 


(21:01) 

For example, think about the experience of picking Srila Prabhupada up at the airport. 
Imagine being there—dressed in dhotis and kurtas, feeling like you were conquering the 
world for Krishna. That memory becomes tied to success and bliss. Now, decades later, 
someone comes along and says, “Maybe we should rethink this dress code.” It’s no wonder 
there’s resistance! 


Chandra Shakara: Right, it’s like asking someone to relativize one of their most cherished 
memories. 


G: Exactly. That’s where this “post-euphoric reaction” comes in. It’s not just about dress—it’s 
about preserving the window into those glorious moments. Wearing those clothes, or singing 
a certain kirtana melody, or seeing a specific item from that time can transport them back to 
that blissful era. 


(22:11) 

This phenomenon isn’t unique to the Hare Krishna movement. For example, | once saw a 
parade on Red Square in Moscow honoring veterans of World War Il. These 90-year-old 
veterans were being showered with flowers, and they were all wearing their original military 
uniforms from 1945! 


Now, those uniforms were probably over 70 years old, but for the veterans, wearing them 
brought back memories of victory and heroism. It’s the same principle. 


Chandra Shakara: That’s a great example. And it’s not just veterans—many women keep 
their wedding dresses for similar reasons. 


G: Exactly! Some women even keep their wedding dresses in a special cupboard or bag and 
take them out once a year on their anniversary. They might smell it, feel the fabric, or even 
try it on if it still fits. It's a deeply emotional experience. 


(24:06) 

This shows that sensory triggers—like smells, music, or clothing—can transport people back 
to a specific time and place. For example, | recently went to see the Broadway adaptation of 
Back to the Future. Hearing songs from the original 1985 movie brought me right back to my 
childhood. 


Chandra Shakara: Absolutely. Smells, music, and aesthetics are powerful triggers. And for 
those who lived through ISKCON’s early years, wearing traditional Indian clothes can bring 
them back to that fired-up era of the 1970s. 


G: Exactly. Even though we weren't there, we can still feel echoes of that energy through the 
stories and testimonies of those who were. 


Chandra Shakara: Honestly, | think | would feel the same way if | had been part of that 
generation. 


G: Maybe, but it depends. Some Prabhupada disciples have been able to reflect on their 
experiences with detachment and adapt to the needs of the present. They value their 
memories but also recognize the importance of time, place, and circumstance in spreading 
Krishna consciousness effectively. 


(29:13) 
Others, however, might struggle with this. It’s human nature—we all have blind spots or 
psychological attachments. 


Chandra Shakara: That’s an important point. Every generation has its blind spots. Maybe in 
50 years, people will look back at us and say, “Oh, the Chandra Shakara and Partha 
generation—they were so oblivious to something obvious!” 


G: That reminds me of the Johari Window—a psychological model that explains this 
dynamic. Let me pull it up. 


(30:29) 

Chandra Shakara: While you're looking for it, | want to share a funny story. There was a 
black lady who approached devotees at a New York Ratha-yatra and said to them, “Tell me 
something—if Krishna is so hairy, why are you all bald?” 


G: (Laughs) That’s a good one! Anyway, here’s the Johari Window. 
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(31:56) 
G: So, here’s the Johari Window. It’s a simple and fascinating model. You can see this table 
divided into four quadrants. 


The first quadrant is the open area—things that are known both to yourself and to others. 
For example, let’s say you love chocolate. You’ve told your friends, so it’s no secret. 
Everyone knows you love chocolate. 


The second quadrant is the hidden area—things known only to you but not to others. For 
instance, maybe you sneak into the kitchen at midnight to eat chocolate, but no one else 
knows about it. 


The third quadrant is the blind spot—things that others can see about you, but you’re not 
aware of. For example, a teacher who unconsciously scratches their nose repeatedly might 
not notice it, but all their students see it and smirk. 


The final quadrant is the unknown area—things that are neither known to you nor to others. 
These are mysteries about yourself that might only come to light through deep introspection 
or unique circumstances. 


(34:25) 
Chandra Shakara: That’s fascinating. And everyone has blind spots, right? 


G: Yes, except perhaps the most pure and realized souls—those on the level of an 
uttama-adhikari. But generally, every human being has a few blind spots. 


Chandra Shakara: This brings us back to the idea that every generation has its blind spots. 
For example, the first generation of ISKCON devotees might have a blind spot regarding the 
symbolic significance of their dress code. And perhaps we, too, have our own blind spots 
that future generations will identify. 


G: Exactly. Blind spots aren’t just personal—they can exist at a collective level as well. 


(35:08) 

Chandra Shakara: Before we wrap up, | think it’s worth addressing one last point. Why do 
people like you and me consider this such an important topic? Why should we care about 
something as seemingly trivial as dress code? 


G: Good question. | get that criticism a lot—why are you so obsessed with this? But here’s 
the thing: it’s not trivial. | asked this question to another senior devotee recently, and his 
answer was simple: “Because a lot of people don’t care about saving the world.” 


Chandra Shakara: That’s a powerful statement. It’s not just about what devotees wear—it’s 
about creating an environment where Krishna consciousness can spread effectively. If 
outdated or overly rigid customs create barriers for people, that’s a serious issue. 


G: Exactly. Our goal should always be to spread Krishna consciousness in the most 
intelligent and inclusive way possible. And that requires us to question traditions and adapt 
to time, place, and circumstance. 


(36:20) 

Chandra Shakara: Absolutely. We're not saying that traditions are bad or that they don’t have 
value. But if they start to hinder the mission, we need to have the courage to re-evaluate 
them. 


G: And that’s the essence of this discussion—understanding the psychological, sociological, 
and spiritual dimensions of these attachments, and finding a way forward that honors the 
past while embracing the future. 


(34:25) 

We are not aware of certain aspects of ourselves, but the public can see them. For instance, 
think about your teacher in school. Maybe they repeated a funny phrase or did something 
peculiar, like constantly scratching their nose. The students would smirk and think, "Oh, 
there they go again,” but the teacher might be completely unaware of it. That’s called a blind 
spot. 


Every one of us—except perhaps a perfectly pure soul like an uttama-adhikari—has blind 
spots. Generally, every human being has a couple of them in their personality, things they 
don’t see but others do. 


(35:18) 

Then there’s the unknown area, which is even more mysterious. These are aspects of 
ourselves that neither we nor the public are aware of. A friend of mine, Krishna Chaitanya, 
told me yesterday that this area might be the "Paramatma field," something reserved only for 
the Paramatma to know. 


So, this is the Johari Window—or Joari, depending on how you spell it. Now, how does this 
apply to the dress code issue in ISKCON? 


(36:08) 

| just wanted to illustrate that everyone—every generation—has blind spots. Even if we’re 
advanced in spiritual life, we might still have psychological blind spots. That’s not a fault; it’s 
just how human nature works. 


Chandra Shakara: Exactly. It’s just the way it is. 


G: The reason this is so important reminds me of an analogy | gave about nine years ago at 
a Krishna West festival in Nova Gokula, Brazil. | still think it's a good analogy. 


Imagine you're launching two rockets into space. Both rockets are identical in weight, shape, 
fuel, and so on. However, one rocket is aimed slightly off—just 0.00001 degrees. At first, as 
they ascend, you wouldn’t notice much of a difference. But over time, as they travel 
light-years away, the distance between them becomes enormous. 


(37:38) 
Now, apply this analogy to different models of religion and dress. Some religions, like the 


Amish or Mennonites, have a model where not only the clergy but every community member 
dresses in a uniform that sets them apart from the rest of society. 


| experienced this recently when | stopped for gas in Kentucky. Two women working at the 
gas station, wearing jeans and smoking cigarettes, were helping me. Suddenly, a lady 
walked in wearing a traditional Amish bonnet and dress. At first, | thought it was Halloween! 
But when | asked, the women confirmed she was Amish. Then | saw her husband outside, 
parking their horse and buggy, dressed in similarly distinctive clothing. 


That’s one model of religion. At the other extreme, you have religious communities where no 
one wears a uniform, not even the leaders. For example, Protestant pastors often dress like 
anyone else in their congregation. 


(39:53) 

Then there’s a third model, like in the Catholic Church, where the priests wear distinctive 
clothing, but the congregation blends in with secular society. These three models are entirely 
different from each other, and each attracts a different kind of follower. 


Using the rocket analogy again: imagine three rockets, each set at a slightly different angle. 
At first, they may seem parallel, but over time, they end up vastly far apart—one headed to 
Jupiter, another to Uranus, and the third to Pluto! 


(41:59) 

So, the question becomes: Which model does Krishna consciousness follow? What is most 
promising for success? Historically, theologically, and practically, how should we approach 
dress in our movement? 


Chandra Shakara: That’s a great point. Success is what we're aiming for, right? Krishna 
consciousness is about saving souls, and the more souls we save, the happier we are as 
Vaisnavas. 


(43:33) 

G: Exactly. This leads me to another thought. In ISKCON today, there are broadly three 
categories of devotees when it comes to their relationship with this "post-euphoric" 
experience. 


The first group are those who had a full-fledged euphoric experience—like picking up Srila 
Prabhupada at the airport or participating in massive kirtanas during the movement's early 
days. For them, those moments are deeply tied to specific external elements, like dress. 


The second group are those who joined later, in the 1980s or 1990s. They didn’t have those 
euphoric experiences firsthand, but they were trained by those who did. 


(45:24) 

This reminds me of the famous "cat story." In an ancient temple, just before a ritual was 
about to start, a white cat wandered into the courtyard. To prevent the cat from causing a 
disturbance, the monks tied it to a pillar. 


Fast-forward 500 years, and the cat incident has become part of the tradition. Every year, 
before the ritual, the monks now tie a white cat to the pillar—even though no one remembers 
why it started. 


This illustrates how customs can become sacralized over time, even when their original 
purpose is forgotten. Similarly, some devotees follow traditions like specific dress codes 
simply because “that’s how it’s always been done.” 


(49:22) 

The third group are those who don't fall into either of the first two categories. They weren't 
conditioned by the "cat phenomena," nor did they experience the initial euphoria. These 
devotees are often the ones most open to discussions about dress code and are more 
willing to adapt for the sake of the mission. 


Chandra Shakara: That’s an interesting point. Many devotees get defensive when we talk 
about Krishna West, as if we're trying to take away their comfort zone. 


G: Exactly. That’s why I’ve changed my approach when discussing these topics. Instead of 
proposing radical changes, | now encourage gradual understanding and dialogue. For 
example, when devotees ask for my opinion about going on Harinama, | suggest finding a 
balanced approach that respects tradition while considering the practicalities of outreach. 


(54:53) 

G: Some devotees belong to the first group, while others fall into the second group—those 
who are very conditioned and can’t imagine fully renouncing certain patterns. My suggestion 
is: Hey, we all want to be successful, right? We want to be a successful outreach movement. 
So why not aim for a balance? For example, those who feel strongly about wearing Indian 
clothing, like saris and dhotis, can continue to do so. But why not have half of us dressed in 
smart, elegant Western clothing? 


| explain the potential results to them. There are many people out there who appreciate 
Indian clothing—some even love it. For example, women in Ukrainian or Russian styles with 
colorful feathers and coordinated outfits. It’s beautiful to some, and that’s fine. 


(55:53) 

But there’s also another group of people out there who think, “Hey, this is a cool philosophy. 
I’ve read some of Srila Prabhupada’s books at home. | understand their belief system, and it 
makes sense.” These people might feel more inclined to approach us if they see half of us 
dressed in elegant Western clothes. 


This way, they could conclude, “If some devotees dress like me, then | can join and still stay 
true to who | am. There’s a place for me in this movement.” This kind of inclusivity gives 
them a real chance to connect with Krishna consciousness. 


(56:33) 

Chandra Shakara: That’s a fair point, but | have two concerns. First, who decides which 
devotees dress which way? How do we balance that without turning it into a rule? And 
second, from my experience, when half the devotees wear Indian clothes and the other half 
wear Western clothes, all the attention goes to those in Indian dress. 


It’s basic psychology—people gravitate toward novelty. Western clothing, like khaki pants 
and shirts, is so common that it doesn’t attract much attention. But a sari or a dhoti stands 
out because it’s exotic. This shift in attention can be frustrating for those wearing Western 
clothes, who are putting in the same energy and dedication. 


(59:40) 

G: | understand your frustration, but I’ve had the opposite experience on Harinama over the 
last two years. When I suggest a mixed approach, I’ve noticed a sense of relief among half 
the congregational group. They often tell me, “That’s what | always wanted!” And many show 
up in Western clothes. 


While it’s not always an exact 50/50 split—sometimes it’s 60/40 or 70/30—my experience 
has been that people outside our group still approach devotees dressed in Western clothing 
just as often. They ask questions like, “What is your religion? Can you tell me about these 
books?” 


(1:02:20) 

I’ve seen positive results, too. For example, last summer in Florence, Italy, | was taking a 
japa walk in shorts and a shirt. A young local man on a motorcycle stopped by and started a 
conversation with me. We hit it off easily, partly because | was dressed like him. He felt 
comfortable talking to me. 


The next day, he came to the Sunday Feast and walked around the temple grounds. While 
there, he saw a devotee dressed in traditional Indian attire—shaved head, sikha, white kurta, 
and dhoti. The man pointed to him and said, “Wow, he must be one of the really dedicated 
ones, huh?” 


(1:06:02) 

| couldn't help but feel a little jealous. I’ve been around just as long as that devotee, but 
because of his external appearance, he was automatically perceived as more spiritual. It’s 
not fair. And it perpetuates a superficial view of spirituality—that wearing a religious uniform 
automatically makes someone more advanced or dedicated. 


| think this is why, in the West, householders should avoid wearing Indian clothes. It sends 
the wrong message and shifts attention in unhelpful ways. 


(1:07:51) 

Chandra Shakara: | understand your point, but | think over time, people will come to see that 
external appearances don’t necessarily correlate with spiritual advancement. Those who 
engage with devotees on a deeper level will realize this. 


G: True, but the issue isn’t just perception—it’s about strategy. What message are we 
sending to the broader public? For example, why should an Italian or German householder 
represent Krishna consciousness while dressed as a gentleman from Bangladesh or India? 
It can feel out of place and counterproductive. 


(1:09:22) 
These days, | notice that even in official ISKCON events—like interfaith meetings or public 


communications—many householder representatives choose to wear traditional Indian 
clothes. While | respect their choice, | find it frustrating. 


It reminds me of when Swami Vivekananda spoke at the Chicago Parliament of Religions in 
1893, representing Hinduism. He presented Advaita philosophy, which many Vaisnavas don’t 
follow, and it frustrated those who felt misrepresented. Similarly, wnen someone represents 
ISKCON but adopts a style of dress that doesn’t align with the majority of our congregation 
or the cultural context, it can feel like a misrepresentation. 


(1:12:05) 
Chandra Shakara: What can we do? It’s part of their identity and their most blissful 
experiences of Krishna consciousness. We can’t tear that away from them. 


G: | agree, which is why we're having this discussion—not to criticize but to analyze. Over 
time, | believe these issues will evolve naturally. For example, | compiled a collection of Srila 
Prabhupada’s quotes about dress, showing his preference for Western clothing in certain 
contexts. These “free choice” quotes help highlight Prabhupada’s openness on the topic. 


(1:14:23) 
One famous example is Prabhupada’s definition of householder dress. In 1977, he described 
it as “nice coat, pant, and suit—gentlemanly.” That was his definition, not a dhoti and kurta. 


Another anecdote | love involves a photo of a devotee named Balavanta preaching during a 
political campaign. Prabhupada saw the photo and praised him for wearing a suit and tie 
while maintaining his tilaka and tulasi beads. 


(1:15:00) 

G: In that photo, Balavanta wore a suit and tie, had tilaka and tulasi beads, and kept his 
sikha trimmed neatly. Behind him were the mayor and another candidate. Prabhupada 
appreciated this approach, saying it was appropriate for the context—a political campaign in 
the West. 


This shows that Prabhupada wasn't rigid about dress. He valued the message and its 
effectiveness more than external appearances. He wanted devotees to adapt intelligently to 
their surroundings while maintaining their spiritual essence. 


(1:15:45) 
Chandra Shakara: That’s an excellent example. It underscores the importance of time, 
place, and circumstance—an essential principle in spreading Krishna consciousness. 


G: Exactly. And | think these examples are crucial for future generations to understand. 
We're not suggesting abandoning tradition or disrespecting those who cherish it. But we are 
advocating for thoughtful, strategic decisions that help Krishna consciousness reach more 
people. 


(1:16:20) 

Chandra Shakara: So, in conclusion, this isn’t about forcing everyone to dress one way or 
another. It’s about creating space for diversity and understanding how different approaches 
can serve the mission. 


G: Yes, and it’s also about education—helping devotees see that their personal preferences 
shouldn’t become rigid standards for others. Srila Prabhupada himself gave us the blueprint 
for flexibility. 


(1:15:37) 

G: In other words, he didn’t have a śikhā, and his hair was grown out. Around his neck, he 
wore his bead bag and was fingering his beads as he spoke. When Prabhupada saw the 
picture, he said, “This is what we want—to preach in American dress. We should be known 
as American Krishnas.” 


These are the kinds of quotes that are, so to speak, the most hardcore. | don’t understand 
why devotees don’t run with this. It’s clear guidance. 


(1:16:14) 

Chandra Shakara: Well, there are rare categories of devotees, but as they say, water seeks 
its own level. For example, take the famous Radha-Damodar traveling sankirtan party, 
organized by Visnujana Swami and Tamala Krishna Goswami in the 1970s. Hundreds of 
brahmacaris crisscrossed America in Greyhound buses, distributing books, and keeping 
score of “sikha points.” 


But where is that traveling sankirtan party now? Most of those brahmacaris either left 
Krishna consciousness—tragically—or got married and continued practicing Krishna 
consciousness as householders. 


(1:16:47) 

G: Exactly. And the psychology behind the latter is simple: they realized that they felt more 
comfortable in the natural comfort zone of most people—living with a spouse, having 
children, financial independence, and a home. But they could still practice Krishna 
consciousness within that framework. 


Even Prabhupada acknowledged this in his commentary on the story of Gajendra the 
elephant, where he explains that one must choose the aSrama most suitable for their nature 
to successfully practice Krishna consciousness. 


(1:17:19) 

Chandra Shakara: Yes, and most men, in a given Vaisnava society, will naturally gravitate 
toward the grhastha asrama. But when it comes to householders and dress, that natural 
transition hasn't fully occurred yet. 


G: Right. It’s like the Road Runner cartoon. The coyote runs off a cliff but keeps running in 
mid-air for a while before realizing he’s fallen. That’s what happened with the 
brahmacaris—they eventually realized their path and transitioned. 


Similarly, householders in the West haven’t fully embraced dressing in Western clothes yet. 
They’re still holding onto the external markers of Indian culture. 


(1:18:58) 
But it’s practical to adopt Western dress—it’s less confrontational, makes it easier to 


integrate into society, and opens up opportunities like jobs and public positions. And yet, the 
transition hasn’t happened. | keep wondering, “When will this change take place?” 


(1:20:07) 

Chandra Shakara: | understand your frustration, but | think we should focus on creating a 
free-choice atmosphere. Let devotees choose how they want to dress, whether in saris and 
dhotis or smart Western clothes. 


G: I’m not against free choice. But there’s a strategic aspect to consider. What message are 
we sending, especially to those who are new to Krishna consciousness? For example, in 
some temples, you’re not allowed to give a talk unless you’re dressed in traditional Indian 
clothes. That's fine if it’s the ethos of that temple, but could we also experiment with 
programs or Harinamas where devotees dress in Western clothes to appeal to a broader 
audience? 


(1:23:23) 

Chandra Shakara: | think that’s fair, as long as it’s done respectfully. If a majority of the group 
agrees, why not? But in mixed settings, where some devotees insist on traditional dress, it’s 
better to allow diversity and let the public choose who they relate to. 


G: | see your point, but if we’re starting a new initiative, like Krishna West, it’s much easier to 
set these norms from scratch. Changing old traditions in established communities can be 
challenging, as we’ve seen with attempts to introduce changes in places like Atlanta. 


(1:25:27) 
Chandra Shakara: Yes, and this podcast isn’t about forcing change. It’s about understanding 
what’s happening and discussing these issues constructively. 


G: Exactly. We've talked about the psychological and historical reasons behind these 
patterns—what I’ve called “post-euphoric bliss disorder.” And we’ve highlighted the 
importance of strategic decisions for outreach. 


(1:27:31) 
Chandra Shakara: Thank you, everyone, for listening. We hope this discussion has been 
thought-provoking. Feel free to share your thoughts in the comments. 


G: Yes, let us know what you think. If you have questions or points of view to share, we 
might address them in future episodes. 


(1:30:50) 

Chandra Shakara: Prabhupada didn’t come to the West, enduring two heart attacks, just to 
bring Indian expatriates into Krishna consciousness. He wanted an international society. 
Many Indian devotees are proud to see Westerners adopting Krishna consciousness—it 
inspires them. 


G: Absolutely. The sight of Western devotees practicing Krishna consciousness is uplifting 
and shows the universal appeal of this movement. 


(1:32:23) 

Chandra Shakara: We could discuss this topic endlessly, but we'll leave it here for now. 
Maybe in the next episode, we can dive deeper into specific quotes from Prabhupada. 
G: Great idea. Thank you, Chandra Shakara, for your time. 


Chandra Shakara: Thank you. Hare Krishna! 


(1:32:59) 
G: I’m signing off from Dallas, and Chandra Shakara is in rainy northern Germany. 


Chandra Shakara: Yes, it’s already pitch dark here. Welcome to the 21st century—we hope 
to see a Spiritual revolution instead of nuclear war. 


G: Agreed. Let’s change the world. Thank you, everyone. See you in the next episode. 
Subscribe to our channel and stay tuned. 


Chandra Shakara: Hare Krishna! 


